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“GOD KNOWS BEST.” 


IF we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery find a ready key! 


But not to-day. Then be content, sad heart ! 
God’s plants, like lilies, pure and white unfold ; 
We must not tear the tender leaves apart ; 
Time will reveai thecalyxes of gold. 


And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest ; 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, ‘‘ God knew the best.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

IN WHAT DOES WAR ORIGINATE? 
WHEN we look around throughout Creation we find 
that all animals are more or less inclined by nature to 
fight each other. 

Man does not appear to be an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. In all ages, in all climes, as far back as his- 
tory extends, war would seem to be the normal con- 
dition of mankind. To avoid the evils attending it, 
men have been compelled to form themselves into 
communities and establish some form of government 
under the operation of which their natural propensity 
should be restrained and regulated. They unite, and 
in some way define the rights of person and property 
whicheach man isjustly entitled to,and which all other 
men must respect or be liable to penalties for their 
infraction. A law-making power enacts the rules, and 
courts are established to apply them to the cases as 
they may arise, and see that they are conformed to. 

As these rules are perfectly adapted to the condi- 
tion of any people, and are properly carried into effect, 
that people is said to be civilized. The condition of 
all its members becomes improved ; for a man is en- 
couraged to labor and to save when he knows he shall 
be permitted to enjoy the fruits of his labor in peace 
and quietness ; but take away this stimulus and there 
will be but little produced, and still less saved. Those 
vast accumulations of property we see in all civilized 
communities would not be made, and the nation would 
remain poor and weak, and powerless either for evil 
or good. Thus we see that the restraints placed upon 
the animal propensities in man by law are for his 
good, and tend to his elevation in the scale of being. 
But this advancement from the perfectly savage con- 
dition to that of the more enlightened nations has 
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been a thing of slow growth, and has by no means at- 
tained that development of which it is susceptible. 
While men have been more or less perfectly united 
into distinct communities or nations from a very early 
period of history, the animal propensity has only been 
restrained so far as the members of each nation were 
concerned (and not always then, or there would not 
have been any civil wars), and has been allowed a free 
exercise as between nation and nation. Nations en- 
gaged in war, and carried their brutal instincts farther 
than the brutes themselves, for when these engage in 
fight the victor always allows the vanquished to es- 
cape on submission. Not so with men. It was thought 
a great advance in humanity when the victor in war 
allowed the vanquished to live, on the condition that 
he should remain a slave to him. This appears to 
have been the view of all the nations of the earth 
eighteen hundred years ago. It was a recognized prin- 
ciple of public law at that day, of the inhumanity of 
which no one complained. It has been somewhat 
ameliorated by those nations calling themselves 
Christians, and even by the followers of Mahomet, but 
it essentially remains unchanged, as the right to levy 
tribute money isstill claimed. Now for a being claim- 
ing to be the son of the Most High, and to have 
received from him the precepts he taught, and evi- 
dencing the truth of the claim by performing works 
beyond the ability of man to perform, to suddenly ap- 
pear among the masters versed in the law and preach 
a doctrine at variance with all that had been recog- 
nized as true, was well calculated to excite surprise and 
fear inthe mindsofmen. It wasintheireyes blasphemy 
against God, and treason to the commonwealth of Is- 
rael. It superseded the law as taught by Moses and 
practiced by David. It accused those whom they rev- 
erenced for their piety as being actuated by those 
animal propensities that man has in common with 
the brute. It taught that there is a higher life that 
man may live with God. That to attain this higher 
life he must be born again (or anew), and that this 
birth can only take place when his soul comes under 
the influence of God’s spirit. To obtain this life is 
to beat one with him, and leads to that heaven where 
he may be enjoyed as well as worshiped. 

This was representing God as a being all love, 
who desired not the death of any, but that all who 
had gone astray might repent and come unto Him 
to receive life and light. This substitution of the All 
Wise and All Good for the angry God whose favor 
was to be attained by the sacrifice of dumb animals 
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shocked their prejudices and excited their ire. It | and helped them to rise superior to all those thi 
could only end in destroying that system of worship | that kept it in abeyance? May each one of Us be 
which had been handed down from the fathers, and | strengthened and sustained in the journey of life 
had become enshrined in their hearts. It required | by that power that never fails in the hour of heed 
that man should still make sacrifice, but it was to be | and is always present to direct our steps aright, 

a sacrifice of desire, of inclination, whenever these The cross we may have to bear in resisting tem 
stand in the way of that higher life he might and | tation will become an eternal crown of glory to us, 
should lead here on earth. It taught that, added to Loudoun Co., Va. W.W 
that animal life man bas in comnion with the beasts, ae : 
he is susceptible of a life called into being by the JUSTICE, MERCY.AND TRUTR? 


word that was in the beginning, was with God, is ; ; 
God, and is the light and life of man; that to attain | MOST of us shrink from the evident teaching of the 


this life man must desire it and seek after it; that | ancient Scriptures of Israel, that Jehovah, the Che. 
when attained it may again be lost, unless it feeds | ator and Ruler of mankind, has repeatedly made 
upon that food which sustained it. This food is what | Plain the divine displeasure against certain destruo. 
Jesus called the bread of life that comes down from | tive forms of sin, and has overwhelmed the grandest 
God out of heaven and nourishes the soul to eternal | works of the sons of men so utterly that their very 
life. It is the life that should have dominion over | €xistence has become problematical,—mythic indegq 
the natural, or carnal, or animal life, in order that | 45 4 matter of history. 
man may become the noble being he was designed to We may justly say that destructive forms of gin 
be. It is that which excites the love and respect of | 4re so enervating and blasting in their very nature 
other men, because it is always recognized as being | that we may account for the ruin of nations by their 
good for the good it does. But like everything | Persistence in certain national sins. We may even 
- valuable it is only attained by labor. Man has his | S@y with some exactness that the obliteration of 
desires and inclinations, originating in his animal | ™ighty nationshas been often, if not always, suicidal, 
nature ;—these are blessed instincts, which if left to | In such case, the careful study of political economy, 
themselves tend to lead him astray, but if kept in | Under the guidance of master minds, might be the 
subjection to the higher life have their proper func- | Panacea for the perpetuation of human society, en. 
tions to perform in the economy of life. Hence it | #bling man to build Babel towers to defy divine dig. 
becomes necessary that we should always be on the | Pleasure. 


watch tower, that we may know when they are Astonished beyond measure, we conceive, were 
the scientific travelers and explorers who searched 


enemies, and when they are friends, when they ac- * 
cord with the higher law written in the soul; and | ut the ruins of Nineveh, and found the wondrous 


when they conflict with its requirements. earthenware libraries of cylinders, inscribed with 

Now it is easy to see that, notwithstanding the cuneiform characters, learned to decipher them, and 
ameliorating effects that Christianity has had on the | found that the same stories of Creation as those on 
legislation of the so-called Christian nations of the which ancient Israel so reverently pondered were 
earth, it has not yet worked out the great result in- | likewise revered in Chaldwa of old, Why, we then 
tended, or wars would cease; for these originate in ask, contemplating the ruins of these great cities, was 
those animal propensities that Christ and his im- | 8° much magnificence, so much excellence, so much 
mediate disciples declared should be kept in subjec- | Power for good as well as evil, obliterated from the 
tion to the higher life. Neither have the municipal | earth? Who that has gone thoughtfully by the vast 
laws of the various countries of the world been based | #94 magnificent ruins of Egypt, where a great civil. 
on those eternal principles of truth and righteous- ization has been destroyed past all resurrection, does 
ness which he taught were the laws of God, or there | Dot see the handwriting of the Divine Power in it all, 
would not be those many disturbances that threaten Rome and Greece and Troy of old repeat the same 
the destruction of existing institutions. Guard well | Sublime story of development, then desperate, de- 
thy heart, for out of it are the issues of life, was an structive sin, and then destruction so utter as to bring 
injunction. us back to the same conclusion. 


And this is the great work we all have to do, Dr. Oort, in the “ Bible for Learners,” asks: “Why 
more especially those who, like the members of the is this? Why have the ancient worlds, with all their 
Society of Friends, profess to follow the guidance of culture and development, passed away? Is it because 
God’s spirit. If we are humble, and sincerely anxious they had fallen out of the march of progress, and had 
to know our duty, we have the ascurance, “Blessed | 8¥nk intocorruption? Is it because they had forgot- 
are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness, | #€n God? We cannot boldly answer these questions 
for they shall be filled.” If our minds are not wedded | im the affirmative, or ascribe the destruction of these 
to the things of earth, and we are free from its worlds to their sins alone; for so many things work 
stains, we have the promise, “ Blessed are the pure in together to bring about the fall of a nation, and among 
heart, for they shall see God.” these causes there are many which have no connec 

Bat, dear friends, is not the rejection of a truth as tion with its moral condition. But, whatever it may 
great a mistake as the acceptance of an error? Is | be to which we ascribe these great events, it seems as 
not the spirit of agnosticism superseding that sim- if God were always doing his work over again. He 
ple faith that enabled the early Christians and our 1Read ‘at the Conference, after meeting, at 15th and Race 
worthy forefathers to endure suffering for the truth, | streets, Philadelphia, Second month 20th, 1887. 
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puilds up and then casts down again, to raise a new 
world upon the ruins of the old. 

« And this is certain, that where men have for- 

tten God ; where culture and the sense of artistic 
excellence are not accompanied by moral elevation, 
put only serve to give empire to refined forms of sin; 
there, sooner or later, the varnish is rubbed off, and 
the mouldering structure 1s revealed; there thrones 
are overturned and peoples humbled; there the old 
order of things is swept away to make room for some- 
thing better; and so a stern sentence goes out over 
Pe men think but little of all this. They 
trifle away the hours, ‘eating, drinking, marrying, 
and giving in marriage,’ till the day of reckoning 
comes. They say in deeds if not in words, ‘It will 
last our time! Weshall be gone when the deluge 
comes!’ until the deluge really comes. 

“There are but few who believe in the judgment 
of God, and while the world around them takes no 
notice of it and disguises every danger they see it 
drawing nigh. They are like Enoch and Noah, the 
preachers of righteousness, and when they are disbe- 
lieved they build, for themselves and for those of 
kindred spirit, the ark of the inner life and there 
they are delivered from judgment.” 

Coming home from the far off past, we may see in 
the sins of our own country and of our own time 
certain errors that were so decidedly destructive in 
their nature that we are accustomed to hearing the 
belief avowed, that if these are not abated the per- 
petuity of our great republic is an impossibility. 
This is equivalent to prophesying the destruction of 
our country. 

Thomas Jefferson, contemplating a national sin, 
exclaimed in a moment of remorseful apprehension, 
“T tremble for my country when I consider that God 
is just, and that his justice cannot sleep forever.” 
His justice did not sleep forever, and in God’s own 
time came not the destruction of our country, but the 
destruction of a darling sin in divine mercy. 

Let justice, mercy and truth prevail in these days, 
we reverently ask, for certain forms of sin are so 
manifestly destructive in their character that they 
are most dangerous to the commonwealth. It does 
not feel to us to be the wrath of God that impends in 
arepublic where the will of the people rules. Let 
righteousness prevail and we have nothing to dread 
in the future of this land. We need not dread the 
destructive violence of the Anarchist, for peace is 
stronger than violence, if thus God reigns indeed on 
earth as in heaven. Our Christian faith, if it is truly 
Christian, should be the strength of our country. In 
the teachings of the Christ (eighteen centuries ago), 
and in the ever continued admonitions of the Divine 
Spirit through all the ages, is the safety of nations; 
while it is sufficiently evident that stolid persistence 
in destructive sins must work the ruin of peoples, 

even as it did in the days of old. 

There is nothing new to ask of our rulers or to 
urge upon their attention. The teaching of justice, 
mercy and truth is the same to day as in the time of 
the ancient inspired prophets of Israel, and it has 
remained, for it has been written upon the tablets of 


the heart, and the “umpire conscience” is evermore 
the witness for Jehovah. 

ur yearly meetings set apart great committees 
to consider our duty as a religious body in regard to 
great crying sins, as that of intemperance, or the 
promotion of its opposing virtue, temperance. Jus- 
tice and mercy to the Indian and to the freed-people 
and their offspring claim again and again the con- 
tinual religious care of this Society, who desire to 
deserve to be esteemed earnest in the cause of 
righteousness. The present day owes a duty of pure 
and healthful culture for the minds of the youth on 
whom are to come the responsibilities of which we 
feel the weight. Therefore these large committees 
are striving to promote the best preparation of the 
heart, the intellect and the physical powers for these 
objects. This may be an age of materialism, as many 
have affirmed. But we believe there is so true a 
striving after righteousness among us, even now, that 
we cannot but affirm that the present appears to be 
preéminently the era of hope and progress, which 
promises much for mankind. 

Just now, the question of the day is the terribly 
dangerous evils growing out of the liquor traffic, and 
what can be done to abate or subdue them. The ques- 
tion was asked ata recent meeting of this kind, “ Who, 
or what period of time, is responsible for the existing 
statutes on this subject, which legalize a traffic which 
is nothing less than a gross sin against mankind ?” 
and a young Friend has replied by referring to the co- 
lonial legislative records of Pennsylvania. He learned 
that as early as 1685 there were six licensed houses in 
Philadelphia, each of which gave bonds for the keep- 
ing of good ofder. In 1710, among the laws of the 
Colonial Assembly sent to Queen Anne for ratifica- 
tion, was an act imposing a license fee of from thirty 
shillings to three pounds upomall public houses in the 
colony. 

So it seems that our Quaker fathers of the com- 
monwealth are implicated in the evil laws legalizing 
the retailing of intoxicating liquors in this city and 
State. Shall it not be found in these times that Friends 
will give their entire political influence to do away 
with the legislation that has solong been a deep offense 
to those who love mankind? And yet this system of 
licensing means, or was meant to mean, restraint, 
rather than what we understand as licensing evil. Re- 
form, therefore, ought to be reasonable and temperate ; 
and those who so ardently desire righteousness desire 
just as ardently that gentleness and peace shall ac- 
company reform. 

Theancient Psalmist (LX X XV ; 10) thusdescribes 
an era of great reform in some by-gone age: “ Mercy 
and truth are met together; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other.” This is the divine order, 
for as vegetation springs from the earth to meet the 
divine gifts of the rain and the sunbeam, even so 
“Truth shall spring out of the earth, and righteous- 
ness look down from heaven.” In using these sacred 
words and applying them to the present needs of man, 
we cannot but see how the writer teaches us the di- 
vine wisdom of bidding us observe the peaceful and 
tender instruction of the processes of nature. As the 
rain and sunbeam seem anxious to bestow blessing on 
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mankind, so heavenly help is eager to come at need. 
It is like the coming of the blessed rain after the long 
drought, and righteousness and peace do kiss each 
other. “ Yea, the Lord shall give that which is good, 
and our land shall yield her increase. Righteousness 
shall go before him, and shall set us in the way of his 
steps.” 

We desire, as did Isaiah, the prophet statesman of 
old, in view of the evils of his days, that judgment 
shall be laid to the line and righteousness to the 
plummet,—that any covenant that other days may 
have made with death may be disannulled, and no 
agreement with the powers of evil shall stand in these 
our times. S. R. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE MEDICAL FACULTY 


On THE UsE oF ALCOHOL IN THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. 
Approved by the Committee on Temperance and Intoxi- 
cating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Race Street, First month 15th, 1887. 


JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
CARoLINE 8S. Woop, } Clerks. 


DEEPLY sensible of the vast responsibility which 
rests upon the members of the medical profession in 
regard to the enormous evils of intemperance result- 
ing from the use of intoxicating beverages, we address 
you, and wish to call your attention to the facts in re- 
lation to this subject. 

You are not only the chosen guardians of the 
health of the community, but your position is emi- 


nently that of teachers,—the very name doctor sig- 
nifies teacher. All classes of the community look 
to you for advice, and are very much influenced 


by that which you give them. How often do 
we hear the saying, “Our doctor says” this is 
right,—or that is wrong? Especially is this true 
in the case of young mothers, and your influence 
over these, either for good or evil, will be felt for more 
than one generation, the use of stimulants and nar- 
cotics during this important period often stamping 
an inherent taste for alcohol in the child, as well as 
causing the mother to adopt their habitual use. It is 
well known that during the last thirty years our 
knowledge of the properties of alcohol, and of those 
compounds in which it is found and used, has been 
greatly extended. The fact. that fermented liquors, 
cider, malt-liquors and wines contain more or less 
alcohol was scarcely recognized, but we now know 
that these drinks are all of them capable of produc- 
ing intoxication. That they interfere very seriously 
with digestion and nutrition, and especially with the 
removal of effete matters from the system, is now a 
well established fact: The alcohol is the same in 
these as in distilled liquors, differing only-in quan- 
tity. 

The question whether alcohol is a food or a gen- 
erator of heat has been carefully examined, and the 
evidence seems to be clear that it is neither. Many 
eminent physicians have arrived at the conclusion 
that it is simply an irritant narcotic poison ; that it 
enters the human system, either by absorption or 
inhalation, as alcohol; that it remains in the blood- 
vessels and tissues for a time as alcohol, and that it 
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passes out of the body through the various emuncto. 
ries without change. 

Those who believe in the necessity of the Use of 
alcohol as a medicine must be aware that the Varions 
liquors in which it is found are not at all relial 
either as to the quantity of alcohol they contain e 
the other ingredients with which they are adulter. 
ated under the name of “compounds.” The fact 
that almost al] wines and liquors now sold are adul- 
terated is well established. 

We would refer the reader to the chapter on 
“ Adulterations,” in Gustafson’s “ Foundation of 
Death,” pp. 46 to 56. 

Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson, of London, En 
an eminent scientist and physician, was convinced jn 
his earlier investigations that it was uncertain and un. 
safe to prescribe any of the wines or liquors in com. 
mon use. He therefore prescribed pure alcohol, dily. 
ted with water, so that he knew that he had a fixeq 
amount of the former without any of the im purities 
which were contained in the liquors. 

Every conscientious physician is careful to haye 
the remedies used as pure as possible, and no one will 
advocate the use of alcohol by persons in health, and 
it is an important question for the medical practition. 
er to settle as to how far it may be advantageous to 
use it as a medicine. 

We respecfully ask you to examine this carefully 
and without prejudice. We refer you to the statistics 
and reports of the London Temperance Hospital 
which was established in 1864. (See pages 208 to 215) 
Gastafson: “ The reports are invariably satisfactory,” 
“ The trealment is altogether without alcohol in any form 
“ As a matter of fact alcohol has only been used in one 
or two experimental cases within ten years, and in 
these without beneficial results.” 

We trust that the loose and indiscriminate prac- 
tice of recommending persons to procure for them- 
selves any kinds of liquors as medicines will no 
longer prevail, as it is almost certain to lead to the 
evils of intoxication which no class of the community 
have so full an opportunity of witnessing as the mem- 
bers of the medical profession, whose intimate rela- 
tions with their patients and their families compel 
them to witness these evils in all their stages, and who 
are thereby enabled to wield a powerful influence for 
good, if by their precept and examples they are faith- 
ful to their highest convictions of right. 

Another fruitful source of intemperance, for which 
the medical profession is not altogether responsible, 
is the use of patent or “ proprietary” medicines, al- 
most all of which contain alcohol and hence are 
calculated to create an appetite or thirst for intoxi- 
cants. We ask you to use your influence against 
these. 

The use of Alcohol in the “ Officinal” preparations 
is a subject worthy of very serious consideration. 
We would recommend great care and caution in the 
continued use of these, especially after the patient 
has passed from under the immediate care of the 
physician, as it is very likely to establish the habit of 
drinking. The great number of fluid-extracts of 
valuable medicines furnishes a means of avoiding 
these if a little care is taken in their use. It is to be 
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hoped that we shall be able to dispense with the use 
of alcohol in medicines by the substitution of harm- 
jess vehicles for the remedies required. 

In conclusion, we ask your sincere and unbiased 
consideration of the suggestions we have presented, 
our object being to promote the dignity and useful- 
ness of your noble profession, and the good of all 
mankind. Epwarp H. Maartt, Chairman. 


From The Friend (0.), Phila. 
FRIENDS IN BARBADOES. 


THE island of Barbadoes was probably first settled 
by Europeans about the year 1625. The Society of 
Friends early obtained a foothold there, and flour- 
jshed for some years. At its best period at least five 
meetings existed, and when it is remembered that the 
island is only fifty-five miles in circumference, and 
embraces an area of but about one hundred and fifty 
square miles, it will be seen that Friends must have 
been comparatively numerous. 

Among the earliest, perhaps the very earliest, 
ministering Friends who went to the Island were two 
women, Ann Austin and Mary Fisher, the latter well 
known for her remarkable visit to the Sultan Maho- 
met IV. These Friends, the former an elderly per- 
son and the latter about thirty-two years old, reached 
Barbadoes from England in the latter part of 1655. 
They took with them numerous Friend’s Books, 
which were extensively circulated and read, creating 
a profound impression. They were followed a short 
time afterwards, by Henry Fell, a distant relative of 
Judge Fell, whose widow became the wife of George 
Fox. Henry Fell is described as having been a most 
zealous and earnest advocate of the religious princi- 
ples of Friends from the time of his first acquaintance 
with them. Later in life he settled in Barbadoes, 
with the intention, however, of returning to his na- 
tive land, an expectation which was never realized, 
as he is known to have died abroad. 

John Rouse, who married Judge Fell’s daughter 
Margaret, was a native of Barbadoes. He was son of 
Lieut. Col. Rouse, a wealthy planter of that island 
and an intimate friend of Henry Fell. Both father 
and son became Friends, and John Rouse wasa min- 
ister; at one time the only one in Barbadoes. He 
settled in England and died there. 

George Fox visited Barbadoes in 1671. A number 
of other Friends accompanied him. He remained on 
the island about three months, and though suffering 
much of the time from illness devoted himself to the 
cause of Friends, and took active steps for organizing 
the Society there. It was during this visit that he 
wrote the well-known address to the Governor and 
others in authority in Barbadoes, which has been so 
often quoted. . . Thesojourn of George Fox 
and his friends in the island was marked by a won- 
derful revival. Many joined the Society, and the 
meetings “ were very much enlarged and very quiet.” 
It has been described as a heavenly visitation to 
many, “even a true resurrection from the dead. The 
Lord heard and answered their desires; and they 
saw in measure the travail of their souls,and were 
satisfied.” 


Thomas Chalkley repeatedly visited Barbadoes 


during the early part of the last century. At the time 
of these visits there were meeting-houses at Bridge- 
town, Spightstown, the Spring, the Thicketts, Pump- 
kin Hill and Hethcott’s Bay. 

It is known that there was a considerable emigra- 
tion of Friends from Barbadoes to Philadelphia and 
other places on the North American continent. Some 
of the family names common in the island two cen- 
turies ago are familiar to Friends here. Among the 
emigrants was William Callender,a Friend who was 
active in Society affairs in Philadelphia a century 
and a half ago, as well as a member of the Colonial 
Assembly. He settled in Philadelphia about 1730, 
and married Katherine Smith, of Burlington, after- 
wards,as Katherine Callender, a worthy elder in this 
city, who was known as the patron and friend of Re- 
becca Jones, during the period of her experiences 
which nltimately drew her to membership in our re- 
ligious Society. 

Benjamin Buck was among the last survivors of the 
Society of Friends in Barbadoes. He emigrated to 
this country and settled near Philadelphia toward the 
close of the last century, and married a second wife 
here. 

These remarks are preliminary to introducing to 
the readers of the Friend some extracts from the diary 
of James Cresson, who paid a visit, in company with 
John Parrish, to Barbadoes in the early part of 1785. 
Unfortunately a fragment only of this journal has 
come down to us; but what has been preserved pre- 
sents a clear view of the situation of what remained 
of Friends in that island a century ago. The ruined 
meeting-houses were there, the grave-yards were 
there, the rock-hewn sepulchres of the Weekes family 
(once prominent in Society affairs) in the highlands 
of St. Philips were there—perhaps are there still—but 
Friends had for twenty years ceased to exist as an or- 
ganized body. There werescattered individuals who 
claimed membership with Friends, and in one locality 
a bandful who held a meeting in a private house; but 
this was all that was left of a body that once held 
meetings in five or six meeting-houses on this small 
island. 

In collating the foregoing facts the writer has con- 
sulted the Fells of Swarthmore Hall, and the Journals 
of George Fox and Thomas Chalkley. He hasalso had 
the benefit of information handed down by tradition 
in his own family, as well as family memoranda. A 
few additional facts have been added derived from 
personal friends, one of whom isa native of Barbadoes. 

GrEorGE Vaux. 


TOLERANCE IN RELIGION. 

[From a lecture on “Tolerance,” delivered by Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston, in this city, we make the following ex- 
tracts.—Eps.] 

“TOLERANCE must not be confounded with tolera- 
tion. Tolerance is the disposition and toleration the 
way it is used. The keynote of tolerance is found in 
positive conviction and in sympathy and intelligent 
understanding. It has been long supposed that to be 
tolerant of others we could not be bigots, but I be- 
lieve the deeper our religion or our creed is within us 
the better able are we to bear with what we believe 
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to be the mistaken opinions of others. Charles James 
Fox voiced the popular idea when he said skepticism’ 
is necessary to tolerance. He was wrong. Earnest, 
honest conviction is needed to feel true tolerance. 
Frederick Maurice said tolerance was charity founded 
on the uncertainty of truth, and Dr. Holmes has 
written that tolerance is the insult one set of well-be- 
haved people pay to another set of well-behaved peo- 
ple. This is entirely a mistaken idea. I do not in- 
sult my friend with whom I differ in opinion because 
I allow him to maintain it without condemning him 
to the axe or firebrand. Both of us have earnest con- 
viction and personal intelligence, which are the great 
essentials towards a proper forbearing spirit. 

“ Let us picture two men standing together look- 
ing over the world of opinion. They have no beliefs 
and they care not what are the beliefs of others. 
They are like two men looking from the seashore at 
the waves. But suppose in one of those men there 
grows a conviction of a religious nature. Instantly 
there comes a chill over his indulgence. He is be- 
trayed by his earnestness into a proper appreciation 
of the earnestness of others. His brother remains 
the tolerant man, and with a good-natured smile says 
with Tiny Tim, ‘God bless us all,’ as did Montague, 
‘ patronizing all religions and believing in none.’ It 
is better to be the bigot than thiseasy-going unbeliever. 

“There are many qualities of tolerance, which I 
would divide under six heads. The first is the low- 
est form of all, pure indifference. The second is the 
tolerance of policy, as when Burke spoke of tolera- 
tion gs a strong factor in politics. The third is the 
toleration of helplessness, and the fourth the tolera- 
tion of manliness, that human respect we have for one 
another. The fifth, is tolerance of sympathy, that is 
when we know others mean well and are trying to do 
what they hold is right, though we think they are 
mistaken. And the sixth quality is that tolerance 
which grows with a knowledge that truth is larger 
than our powers of conception and that others may 
have some of it besides ourselves. It is true that the 
more deeply a man feels the truth in the doctrine of 
eternal punishment the more he can feel for those 
who believe in eternal salvation, for real tolerance is 

the love of truth and the love of man.” 

The speaker, then traced the history of toleration 
from the earliest days prior to the advent of Christ. 
‘The Apostolic Church followed this high idea for a 
short period, after which it fell into easy indulgence 
to fall creeds during the term of Constantine. The 
evils of intolerance were shown in the persecutions 
of the Albigenses by De Momfort, and the cruelties 
of Innocent III. 

“ Even as late as John Knox we find little toler- 
ance. The light began to spread under Calvin, and 
we find true tolerance in Cromwell’s account of the 
storming of Bristol in 1645, when he writes: ‘ For 
the believer of the mind we will use no force but that 
of argument and reason.’ Among works on toler- 
ance which show its true spirit best are John Milton’s 
‘Plea of Free Printing,’ Roger Williams’ ‘ Bloody 
Tenet of Persecution,’ which was answered by John 
Cotton; Locke’s ‘Letter of Toleration,’ and John 
Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty.’. 





a 
“ The first duty of all men is to adjust their minds 


to the idea that piety and tolerance go together. I 
would give this as a definition of the virtue upon 
which I have spoken. It is the willing consent that 
others may hold and express opinions contrary to our 
own until they are convinced of their error by argp. 
ment and reason.” 








THE VALUE OF A GOOD NAME. 
“A GOOD name is better than precious ointment” 
The odor of the one soon vanishes; while the other 
increases and strengthens as time rolls away, and 
never ceases to awaken admiration, however lowly 
the possessor. 

Language fails to define a good name; who can eg. 
timate its value? When passing the home of such, 
one loves to linger and survey the strong-hold that 
environs him,—all his own, no ostentation or grand 
display, but convenience and comfort are marked on 
every side. Friends spring up around him, for he 
can advise in difficulty and warn in danger; and 
when he passes beyond the confines of mortality, it 
may be said of him, “ He being dead, yet speaketh,” 
for he has left a record that time will not erage, 
Such men lived in the earliest ages, and such men 
live now; and wherever they are they bless their 
race. Every age has had its own, that have main- 
tained the right when the surge of evil-doers seemed 
ready to over-whelm and take a captive at their 
will,—an evidence that “Truth is mighty and must 
prevail.” O, for the glorious inheritance of a good 
name that is only attained and established by self- 
denial and a conscientious observance of the law 
written in the heart, which is always quick and pow- 
erful, clear in decision, and seals the testimony to a 
good name—that it “is better than precious oint- 
ment.” We may not have it enrolled among the 
great, but it will be found in the Lamb’s book of life, 


Sarau Hunt. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REVELATION. 
REVELATION is at the foundation of the belief of 
the Society of Friends, who declare that “ God has 
come to teach his people himself.” It is the rock 
Christ refers to when he told Peter that “ upon this 
rock will I build my church; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” Indeed it is a rock,a 
power which belongs to God, and to him only. He 
has declared that he “ will not give his glory to an- 
other, nor his praise to graven images,” and revela- 
tion is his glory. Man with all his endowments, with 
all his power, has no power to reveal. Words are 
useless if God has not made the mind capable of un- 
derstanding. If this is written in truth, no one will 
know it without a revelation. One may be possessed 
with a knowledge of the grandest, most sacred, and 
most sublime truths, and tell them to others, but 
nothing will be understood without the revealing 
power, and. as said before, this is God’s glory. He has 
declared that the days would come when he would 
“put his laws in the mind, and write them in the 
heart.” No one can transgress one of these laws 
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; ing it. They are revealed to the mind 
_— ao So God is nt Sine making himself 
manifest by his revealing power. We all know him 
in this way. We have all felt this power reproving 
us for wrong. It is not only known by the good, but 
the wicked know it. If God should some night say 
to a wicked person, “Thou fool, this night shall thy 
goul be required of thee,” the wicked person under- 
stands the revelation, he knows his last hour is at 
hand and he must meet his judge, prepared or un- 
prepared. But thanks be unto God that there is a 
way of escaping such an awful revelation, and that is 
by heeding the revealing of the laws written in the 
heart while there is time. WwW. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 10. 


TuirD MONTH 6TH. 
ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC. 
Topic: OBEDIENCE OF FAITH. 
GoLpEN Text :—‘‘ Abraham believed God and it was reckoned 
unto him for righteousness, and he was called the 
friend of God.’”’—James 2 ; 23. 
READ Genesis 22; 1-14, Revised Version. 

Trme.—Probably 1871 B. C. 

Piace.—Beersheba, a town on the southern border of 

Palestine, 45 miles south from Jerusalem. 

IN the interval between our last and the present les- 
son, the divine promise so often repeated and so slow 
of fulfilment is at last realized. Abraham has a son 
born to him of Sarah and they call him Isaac, mean- 
‘ing laughter. Abraham removed into the dominion 
of Abimelech, king of the Philistines, with whom he 
entered into covenant. He dug a well and fixed him- 
self permanently, calling the place Beersheba (well 
of the oath.) It was here that Isaac was born, and 
from this place a few years after, Hagar, the handmaid 
of Sarah, with her son Ishmael, was sent away into 
the wilderness. This is one of the most sad and touch- 
ing incidents in early Bible history. It was on this 
occasion that Hagar uttered those memorable words 
. that have awakened the thoughtless in all succeed- 
ing ages to the consciousness of the Divine oversight, 
“Thou God seest me.” This brings the history of 
the Patriarch and his family down to the date of our 
lesson, and to the most critical and trying period in 
his long and eventful life. We must bearin mind 
that Abraham was surrounded by the idolatrous Ca- 
naanites, dwelling in the midst of his Philistine 
neighbors, who offered their children to Moloch or 


Baal. Human sacrifices were believed to be required, - 


and the more exalted a man’s position the more ac- 
ceptable was the offering, if it was his own son. This 
will help us to understand the “ temptation” or prov- 
ing to which Abraham yielded, for we can scarcely 
regard it as a direct command. Says one writer 
(De Witt S. Clark) : “ Abraham had the traditions and 
prejudices of his time. No man can be much above 
them. With all the manifestations of Jehovah to 
him, there yet lingered in his mind the common 
ideas of God and of his requirements, which the sur- 
rounding peoples had. He was in conflict between 
the two. Human sacrifice was common. It repre- 
sented the most stern exaction by the offended deity 
and the greatest gift which the transgressor could 
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make. While the heathen were so ready to show 
their faith in the false god, much more must he ex- 
hibit as great for the true. Isaac must not rival Je- 
hovah in his affections. More and more plain the 
issue became, till his intense impressions seemed’ the 
solemn accents of his Maker, bidding him take the 
precious life.” Was not this an early illustration of 
the crucial test, “He that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worth of me.” 
Tuis Lesson TEACHES: 

(1.) That all we have and all we are, we receive 
through the Divine favor, and hold in trust to be 
used as our Heavenly Father directs. 

(2.) That he is too tender and loving to require 
anything of us that in the doing or the giving up, we 
would wrong or injure ourselves or another. 

(3.) That when through deep proving we show 
our willingness to part with our most precious treas- 
ures, withholding nothing, that we may be at peace 
with him, our Father accepts the offering in the spirit 
in which it is given, and makes a way of escape out 
of the trial. 





In the account of the destruction of Sodom and the 
other “cities of the plain,” the original word translated 
“ overthrow ” properly denotes “turned them upside 
down,” indicating utter and complete destruction. 
The region once occupied by these cities is now co v- 
ered by the Dead Sea (Gen. 14:3). The opinion was 
once entertained that the Dead Sea owed its exist- 
ence to this catastrophe, and that the Jordan origi- 
nally flowed on into the Red Sea. More careful ex- 
plorations and more exact measurements have shown 
that this could not have been the case. The north- 
ern portion of the Dead Sea is, on an average, thir- 
teen hundred feet deep, indicating a vast chasm 
which must have existed from a very early period. 
But south of the eastern peninsula, which projects 
into the sea, the bottom forms a plateau on a very 
different level, where the water is but a few feet 
deep, and in some places is capable of being forded. 
This is, in all probability, the site of the buried 
cities. 3 ST SS, Saas 

THE LIBRARY. 

THE American Antiquarian, an interesting monthly 
magazine, dealing with antiquarian, archzological, 
and philologic research, entered its ninth volume 
with the issue for First month, 1887. It has an in- 
teresting table of contents. The first paper treats of 
the Indians of Puget Sound. The second is an illus- 
trated article on the Villagesand Clans found among 
the Emblematic Mounds. The third describes the 
Red Rock or the Sacrificial Stone near St. Paul, Under 
correspondence the Relics of the Iroquois, Mounds 
near Lake Superior, Gold and Bronze Relics in Nica- 
ragua, Serpent Symbolism, Quartz Implements in 
Minnesota, and the pipe in shape of an Elephant’s 
Foot found in Kentucky are described, and a list of 
books on Native Myths is given. The Editor speaks 
of the Antiquity of Man, claiming that it has been 
overstated. The Notes are interesting, as they give 
accounts of discoveries and explorations. 





Prayer is to religion what thought is to philoso- 
phy.—Nova tis. 
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THE TERROR IN EUROPE. 


THE deepest anxiety has been felt in Europe for 
weeks past over the prospect of a general war, involv- 
ing all of the “Great Powers,”—England, France, 
Germany, Austria and Russia. Each day has had 
its disquieting and alarming reports, and it has been 
felt that a spark might fly at any moment into the 
magazine of hostile preparation. 

It is natural to inquire, in view of this situation 
when five of the greatest and most civilized nations 
of the earth are on the point of flying-at each other’s 
throat, What is the cause of this? And, strangely 
enough, it will be found that no answer can quickly 
be made. There is no general ill-feeling between the 
several peoples. The Russians have no such hatred 
of the Germans, or the English of the Russians, as 
would make them rush in a body to mutual slaugh- 
ter. In other words, the preparations for war are not 
the doings of the masses of the people, at all, though 
it is upon them that the horrors and hardships of 
conflict must fall. 

The fact is, that the war is one which chiefly 
springs out of two wicked sources: (1) Wars of con- 
quest in the past, engendering international quarrels 
and desires for revenge ; and (2) the vast preparations 
for war which aJl these nations have been making, 
and which have become so great a burden that they 
cannot longer be endured. 

As to the first of these two causes, we look back 
to 1870, to the bloody war between France and Ger- 
many, out of which grows the present renewal of the 
struggle of those nations. That war was inexcusably 
begun by Louis Napoleon, as a means of maintaining 
his corrupt and tottering “ Empire,” but it was en- 
tered into by the Germans with greater zeal because 
they regarded the two provinces of France, Alsace 
and Lorraine, as having been torn from their country 
by Louis the Fourteenth,—which was the fact,—and 
as being, consequently, the legitimate object of an 
effort at recapture. It was true, therefore, that the 
international struggle of 1870 had its origin, in a large 
degree, in the wrong done by. an aggressive war two 
centuries before,—so true is it that crime begets 
crime, and one wrong is balanced by another. Re- 
ferring to this conflict upon the Rhine, which for so 
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many years has ensanguined the waters of that histo. 
ric river, Bismarck, the German Chancellor, in a 
recent speech in the Parliament of the Empire, de 
clared that it had been going on for more than three 
centuries. Henry the Second, of France, in } 
seized what were known as the “Three Bishoprigs” 
of Metz, Toul and Verdun, and since that time, Big, 
marck declared, there had been “ no generation jp 
Germany that had not drawn the sword in a wap 
with France.” 

Such a picture is deplorable indeed. It is feltand 
recognized by all that a war, now, would be far more 
destructive of human life than ever before. The jp. 
genuity of man has been largely turned, within the 
last decade, to increasing the force of explosives, and 
perfecting the deadly effectiveness of weapons. Ip. 
struments intended to kill were never so developed 
as now. 

It may be that by some change in the situation 
war may be averted. But this is not the present 
prospect. It is more likely that the military camps 
of Europe will become, before the year is out, fields 
of battle, and the men and materials of war now 
gathered and arrayed, will be hurled against each 
other in deadly encounter. It seems discouraging to 
those who hope for the day when nations shall learn 
war no more. 
must cause renewed thankfulness for the peace and 
quietude we enjoy. Here at least the demon of war 
disturbs the happiness of not even the humblest 
household. : 








Naturaty, there will be much interest felt, 
among the membership of this yearly meeting, in the 
very large bequest left by our late friend John M, 
George for educational purposes. It is, we suppose, 
the largest sum ever given among the members of 
our religious body, and may be made, we trust, the 
means of performing a good work proportionate to 
the liberal and kindly intention of the donor. Our 
educational work within the last twenty years,—since 
the movement for the founding of Swarthmore Col- 
lege was earnestly agitated by many faithful Friends, 
—has made great progress, and we are in a situation 
now to perceive more clearly the best method of 
procedure in new directions. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE periodical literature of the Orthodox Friendsof 
the West has been increased by the issue, at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio, of a quarterly journal, called the 
Friends’ Expositor, under the direction of David B. 
Updegraff. We hardly need to say that the object of 
the new paper is to sustain the views represented by 
its editor in respect to the outward “ ordinances,” 
and the special methods of “ evangelical” work in 
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‘cle has the caption, “ Christian Tolerance Neces- | cept that it disapproves the “ordinances.” Lastly, 
to the Churcb’s Existence,” and is at once an | on the farthest extreme from the Wilburite journal, 
ment for the substantial similarity of Quaker- | is the new Expositor, representing the Updegraff ele- 

jsm to other forms of church belief, and a plea forthe | ment in Ohio, and canteen 


j Friends of views and usages such as * * 
| tga eae The Presidents of Lafayette, Franklin and Mar- 


other professors entertain. In the course of it he 
argues strenuously against making the writings of 
early Friends an infallible authority, and insists upon 
the possibility of receiving new light, now, as well as 
in the days when the Society was founded. He 
quotes a “ leading elder,” who, fifty years ago, said 


shall, and Swarthmore Colleges have united in a call 
for a meeting of college presidents, and presidents 
and treasurers of college trustees, of Pennsylvania, 
to meet at Harrisburg on the Ist of the Third month, 
to consider the subject of college taxation. It is also 


that “the writings of Early Friends are something proposed to form a permanent Association of the 
that have risen up between us and the Scriptures, college officers of the State, to advance the interests 
and we must not go beyond them,”—a view, however, of higher education. 

which we should think was not now seriously insis- 
ted upon by anyone, and which is therefore hardly 


worth being set up as a matter of discussion. ATKIN—HILBORN.—Second month 10th, 1887, at the 
* ~ * residence of the bride’s parents, Arkona, Warwick town- 
Tue truth is that the Expositor is in the situation | ship, Lambton Co., Ontario, under the care of Friends, 
of being obliged to prove either that the Early | John Atkin to Amy J. Hilborn. 
Friends tolerated the outward baptism and “ supper,” RIDGWAY.—NORTH.—On Fourth day, 16th of Second 
or that their authority as to what the principles of | month, at the residence of the bride’s parents by Friends’ 
Friends are, isopen tochallenge. Theformer ground | ceremony, the mayor Jesse Pratt being present, Ellis W. 
js untenable; the early writings, with scarcely an | Ridgway and Clara V. North, all of Camden, N. J. 
exception worth notice, are clear against the “ ordi- TE ee 
nances,” and if those “who claim the name of DEATHS. 
Friends” are to baptize with water and maintain BAKER.—Second month 3d, 1887, Anna F., wife of Ben- 
the Passover communion, they must put it upon the | jamin Baker, and daughter of the late Elisha Freeman, 
‘ground of new light,—a later revelation. The falla- | aged nearly 66 years; a member of East Hamburg Monthly 
cy,—and, as we think, the vice,—of the latter under- | Meeting of Friends, N. Y. ; 
taking consists in the fact that the principles of CARR.—At the residence of her son, Oliver K. Carr, in 
Friends were long ago definitely announced and set- a ote at ie cae 5 ters San ee of 
tled, and that in their nature and substance they | Ono re ee we roan arr 


‘bili Taal “ith hich in the 7lst year of her age; a member of the Marietta 
preclude the possi ¥ ity of union with a system whic Monthly Meeting. She was the oldest daughter of Oliver 
includes the “ ordinances,” and other outward ob- 


: and Sarah Kinsey, of Chester county, Pa., where she was 
servances. If one who has been a Friend feels that | porn the 6th of Sixth month, 1816. She was an invalid for 
he has received new light commanding him to do | many years, and was very patient and considerate of those 
things which Friends, as a body, testify: against, his | who waited uponher. Her request tobe buried plainly and 
individual duty is certainly plain enough,—i. e.,to | simply was carried out; she was buried in the cemetery at 
seek another religious fold, in which his convictions | Mitchellville, Polk county, Iowa, Second month 13th, 1887, 
will be at ease ; but that he should endeavor to trans- CONNARD.—In Norristown, at the residence of her 
form the Society itself, making it accept what its very niece Sallie Shoemaker, Second month 16th, Sarah Connard, 


constitution requires it to disapprove, is clearly an | ™ ber 70th year. Interment at Gwynedd, Pa. 
indefensible ati PP F y FULTON.—At Waynesville, O., First month 31st, of 


an ‘s ‘~ pneumonia, Hannah Fulton, aged 82 years, 4 months, 30 


TuksE views have before been expressed in our col- “— 
ae. pom 7 This dear Friend always had a pleasant word forall, and 
umns, The use of the word “ Friends,” in connection 


: : : . meekly bore her burden of toil and care. 
with the title of the new journal, seems to us ill- HAIGHT.—On the 9th of Second month, at her home in 
judged and unfit. 


New York, Emeline Haight, wife of Charles Haight; a 

* * * member of New York Monthly Meeting. 
Ir may be remarked that the Western Orthodox HOLLINGSWORTH.—Died at the residence of her 
bodies now have no less than four newspapers, repre- nephew, Thomas Hollingsworth, First month 7th, 1887, 
senting their several gradations and phases of view. | Abigail Hollingsworth, in the 89th year of her age, amem- 
The Western Friend, published in Kansas, by C. W. | ber and elder of Little Falls Monthly and Particular Meet- 
Harvey, is strongly and earnestly on the lines of the | ing. 
Wilburite movement. Nearest to it, but much re- She was one of the meek of the earth, a constant attender 
moved, is the Star and Crown, published at Indian- of all our meetings, when able todoso. Her greatest concern 
apolis, and edited by Seth Mills and E. J. Scott, | 5 to do right. Having the charge of her brother's 
which represents a moderate form of the “ evangeli- motherless children at an early age, and their father dying 
cal” movement, and resists to some extent the de- about three years after, the responsibility rested on this 

, : faithful aunt to care for and educate them, with the excep- 
partures of the most radical “workers” in it. Next 


; “ , , tion of two who went to live with their mother’s family. 
stands the Christian Worker, of Chicago, now edited | In the decline of life these children waited on her with “ 
by C. W. Pritchard, which is the exponent of the | tenderness and constancy of purpose, and they now rise 


| evangelical and revival movement in all respects, ex- | up and call her blessed. She quietly awaited the Master’s 
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coming and peacefully passed away, and is doubtless en- 
joying the rich reward of a well-spent life. At the time bf 
her funeral a meeting was held at Little Falls Meeting- 
house, and several testimonies were borne to her worth. 
She was laid in the burying-ground adjoining, where her 
father, mother and 2ll her family have been laid, she being 
the last of a large family. The venerable parents of this 
interesting family of nine children moved from near West- 
town, Chester county, Pa.,in the year 1806, and bought a 
thousand acres of land in this neighborhood, on which they 
settled eight of their children—six sons and two daughters— 
one son having died before he was of age. 


The memory of this dear Friend is precious to many of 
her friends. M. P. 


Fallston, Second month, 1887. 


NEWLIN.—Second month 16th, at Roxborough, Phila- 
delphia, Jesse Newlin; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia, aged 81. 

PARRY.—At Byberry, Pa., Second month 15th, Sarah A., 
wife of Charles Parry, in her 65th year. 

SELLERS.—At her residence, Upper Darby, Pa., Second 
month 16th, Rebecca J. Sellers, in her 69th year. 

WALKER.—In Philadelphia, Second month 15th, Joseph, 
son of Susan L. and the late Havaniah Walker. Inter- 
ment at Valley Friends’ ground. 

WILSON.—Second month 18th, at his residence, Wood- 
burn, Dover, Del., Edward W. Wilson; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

NINE PARTNERS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THIS was held on the 7th instant. The attendance 
was about as full as usual. Some of the aged ones 
usually with us were too feeble, although the weather 
was mild for winter. Our venerable friend, Aaron 
Sutton, had a slight fall on the ice, the week before, 
which he did not mind much at the time, and the 
morning following he left home to attend the funeral 
of an aged brother, when he was taken ill. He soon 
rallied, however, and now is entirely recovered, and 
was at meeting on First-day, 13th inst. He is now in 
his 94th year, and has not missed a meeting this win- 
ter, facing many, many storms for two miles in order 
to attend. If the young people possessed some of his 
courage, the answers to our queries would be very 
much changed, and there would not be so many 
empty places. 

Some Friends from a distance failed to get here in 
time for the Select Meeting, owing to railroad dis- 
connections. Our esteemed friend, Isaac Hicks, a 
minister from Westbury Quarter, was in attendance, 
and was much favored in communication on First- 
day morning. At the meeting for business we were 
also feelingly addressed. The usual queries, together 
with the answers, were read and considered deliber- 
ately, during which some salutary remarks were 
made. Our friend Mary Barrow, a minister of this 
meeting, was prevented from attending all through, 
by illness. 

Isaac Hicks and the writer of this also attended 
Stamford Quarter, held at Crum Elbow on Sixth-day 
following. This meeting was large, and the audience 
attentive. Friend Hicks’again ministered unto us, 
after a brief silence,—as the meeting was long in 
gathering, the morning beingcloudy and some coming 
a distance. 


The meetings here (Crum Elbow), are gen 
large and full on the first floor, there being no 
churches near, and the meeting held ona day of 
week when others can attend without neglect of theip 
own fold. Friend Hicks arose with the 
“What is Truth?” which was presented ip plain 
terms, to our edification. At his close, we were gq. 
dressed by James C. Stringham, who was favored to 
claim the undivided attention by his usual earneg 
manner of speaking, convincing the hearers of hig 
unswerving trust and faith in what his Master called 
him to. The meeting then convened in joint seggign 
for the transaction of the usual business, Sarah Macy 
and James C. Stringham acting as clerks. 

The writer would invite ministering Friends to gt. 
tend Stamford Quarterly Meeting. J.C. 


SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tus meeting, held at Salem, O., on the 12th instant, 
was largely and seasonably attended, considering the 
bad traveling. As we convened in silence we felt the 
canopy of the Father’s love to extend over us; but 
little was said to break the silence of worship, and 
the business part was conducted in harmony. We 
miss the presence of many that have been called from 
works to reward, and some who are too feeble to meet 
with us; we hope the mantle of these may fall upon 
others who are younger and in the more vigorous 
walks of life. 

Our temperance meeting as usual was held an 
hour previous and was unusually interesting; the sub- 
jects of intoxicating liquors and tobacco were freely 
discussed. An incident relating to the evil conse 
quences of the use of tobacco, was read, in which it 
was stated that a physician, walking with another 
person past a house, said, “I have a patient in there 
who is past recovery, the result of the incessant 
smoking of tobacco, by her husband. The constant 
discomforts and annoyance it has given her have 
completely prostrated her nervous system.” We read 
in Romans, 14;15: “If thy brother be grieved with 
thy meat, now walkest thou not charitably.” Does 
not this clause readily apply to the offensive odor, 
and fumes of tobacco, as well as that of intoxicating 
drink or both alike? There are many in limited 
means, who are often imploring pecuniary aid; is 
there any better way to make a starting point to put 
down these two evils than to say we will not assist 
unless you will abandon them? Women havea great 
influence over men in that direction, and if they 
would not countenance any one who is addicted to 
the tobacco habit, they might do much good. 

Salem, Ohio. M.G. 





—Miami Quarterly Meeting (Ohio), held Second 
month 12th, was as large as usual at this season; al 
though there were fewer older Friends, a larger 
number of the younger element attended than is often 
the case. Several testimonies were borne to the 
efficacy of Divine Truth, some of the speakers be 
longing to the other branch of Friends. The custom- 
ary business claimed the attention of the busines 
meeting. The First-day school and meeting next 
day were smaller than they would have been, owing 
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———— 
to the funeral of an aged man, Seth Cartright, whose 
wife has been a life-long member. On Seventh day 
evening, the Young F riends’ Association met and had 
g profitable time, with readings, recitations, essays and 

yestions concerning Friends and their principles 
referred ata previous meeting. = = 

“COMMUNICATIONS. 
REPORTS OF QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


iors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
THERE is nothing published in the INTELLIGENCER 


anp JournaL that I read with more pleasure than 
many of the accounts we have from time to time of 
our different meetings, and I feel that if we could 
pave more of them it would be a very good thing ; in 
yiew of this I would propose that some suitable 
Friend from each quarterly meeting be thus desig- 
nated. In sending forth this information, however, 
it would be well to know that it is at all times strictly 
correct, and whilst I admire brevity, yet a detailed 
account as we had in last week’s number is very 
desirable. And here in justice to our Orthodox 
prother, R. P. King, who attended our late quarterly 
meeting I would say, for fear there might be some 
misapprehension about the matter in consequence of 
-gome remarks made by one correspondent in last 
week’s number, that he remained during our business 
session in consequence of my own and some other’s 
urgent invitation, as he did tell the meeting; and also 
that his visit was entirely in the pure love of the 
everlasting Gospel, and was so received by many of us, 
Philada., Second mo. 21. Gro. H. KILue. 
(Our meetings for business are composed, as is well 
known, of members only. The right to invite a non- 
member to remain certainly does not belong to indi- 
viduals —Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


THOUGHTS ON READING THE PAPER. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Sometimes I am led to feel that no greater pleasure 
comes to me in the course of the week,—letters ex- 
cepted—than your excellent paper, particularly 
when itreaches me on Seventh-day evening. I open 
its fresh leaves, and read aloud the thoughts of those 
who can give of their experience to aid younger 
travelers upon the road of life. How valuable to 
every member of our Society were those answers of 
our aged friend S. P.G., which lately appeared. I 
felt as though I wished every person who had a de- 
sire to know the truth could read them. 

The article in the last paper relating to Kimberton 
Boarding School was deeply interesting to me, for I 
have in my possession a painting, copied by me in my 
eleventh year, of this sane school building, with some 
of its surroundings,—the old hotel, with its swinging 
signs; the mill; the tall Lombardy poplars in the 
yard ; and by the plain board fence that divides the 
yard from the road stands an old man in Friendly 
garb, with cane in hand, him whom weall called Em- 
mor Kimber, or “Old Friend Kimber.” The original 
painting was from nature, by a pupil of that schoul 
in its palmy days, I suppose, who is still living and 
was for many years my instructor in the common 
English branches. She also excelled in penmanship; 
our copy plates were not only beautifully written, but 
‘were mostly selections from memory’s store-house, 


calculated to improve and instruct us, the outgrowth 
of her superior instruction. So it really seems that 
the value of good teaching descends from generation 
to generation. Long after the great strong hearts 
have ceased to beat, their works still follow them. 
Some times when I read of such faithful characters in 
the past, I begin to bemoan the present. But there 
rise up before me such faithful workers as Martha 
Schofield and others, and there comes this thought: 
“They who do the best they can, under the circum- 
stances that surround them, act well, act nobly; 
angels could do no more.” M. F.S. 
Waterford, Va. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
THE BEST METHODS OF TEACHING LITERATURE} 
“GIVE the best method of teaching English.” If I 
only knew it! It is a subject of deep concern with 
me; and how glad I should be if some one would tell 
me the best Method. 

Before any method can be successfully applied, 
there must be created a feeling of the importance of 
teaching English at all. Hear what Mr. Skeat says: 
“There are very many who have never realized that 
there are but few languages whose records are so 
ample as to admit of ranging over so many centuries; 
and every Englishman who wishes to study, step by 
step, development of a literature, and to watch the 
progress of human thought and expression through- 
out a whole millennium, had better begin at home, 
with English, yet to be the language of all civilized 
men.” And Dr. Furness: “We have, unquestion- 
ably, the finest literature of modern times. Into 
that language we should feel grateful that we were 
born. We live in it, make love in it, and we shall 
die in it. It does seem as though we were neglecting 
one of Heaven’s choicest blessings if we do not use it 
as a means of educating or of enfolding all our powers 
of thought and expression.” 

To bea tolerably good English scholar is within 
the capacity of any high schoq] girl or buy—surely a 
goal far preferable to that of being a decidedly poor 
Latin scholar. Just note, for a minute, how other 
nations are turning to English Literature, as to the 
literature of the modern world. The Germans, 
especially, whose literary iife began only one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, are forced to poach on our 
manor and hunt abroad because they have no such 
game at home, and so they have societies and maga- 
zines devoted to the study of English. “ Within the 
past few years in France three separate editions of 
one and the same play of Shakespeare have been 
admirably edited for the use of schools, with the 
English text, and French notes.” The time is ripe 
for a forward step in the direction of a reform with 
us, and if we do not take it other institutions will, 
and we shall in the end come lagging in behind; in 
the mean time, the boys and girls, now under our 
control, will miss the advantages which they might 
claim as their due from us who are “ as watchmen set 
on a hill, guarding their best interests.” 

In the light of kindred facts the question comes: 


1Read at a late meeting of teachers of Friends’ Elementary and 
High school, Baltimore. . 
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Should not the English language and its literature 
have a larger place in our courses of study than théy 
have at present, even if other languages and litera- 
ture have less? I believe I do not err when I say 
that we are in advance of other schools in this re- 
spect, but under what an amount of pressure I shall 
not undertake to say. 

But about methods! Given time, how shall we 
teach our literature? That is just what I went to 
the National Teachers’ Convention for, last summer, 
to hear something about methods; and I heard not 
one word, Plenty of school topics discussed, of 
course, such as “ Shall we read the Bible in our Pub- 
lic Schools?” etc., etc., but alas! I heard not how I 
should teach literature. I am expected after all this 
however, to say something of the how, so what I can 
glean from master minds, together with my own ex- 
perience, I shall endeavor to give you, hoping that 
what is wrong in my system may be righted. 

The first step should be the study of good text, 
giving authentic biographies of authors, with choice 
selections, and a few gem quotations committed to 
memory from writings of the same. Dr. Johnson 
once confessed that literary biography was the most 
fascinating part of literature. I think it may precede 
the literature proper, perhaps. In my work on the 
subject, I treat it under three heads, for convenience, 
commencing with Biography, then taking History of 
Language, and afterwards Literature proper. The 
dividing line between the biography and the litera- 
ture proper cannot, however, be distinctly drawn. A 
few great writers who represent the characteristics of 
a literary age, and who lead the literary fashion of 
the century, should be a nucleus for the period, and 
smaller names should be grouped around the greater 
ones. As literary history is but a succession of per- 
iods,—each period has its little group ofimitative wri- 
ters,—so we may trace the course of literary history 
in the lives of those who form it. Within the last 
few years, the revolt against text-book worship has 
led to the general conyjction that literature is not to 
be learned from a biogtaphical manual. The convic- 
tion is good, as far as it goes, but small help to one 
searching for suggestions. The inner life of a people 
must be studied. Tieir occupations, food, customs, 
laws, religion, habits of thought. All this must be 
known in order to know the forces that shaped 
events. One must know the thought movements of 
the age. “ Everything which profoundly stirs the 
lives of a people is sure to reveal itself in literature.” 

This work of biography and literary history might 
take two recitations a week, and three should be left 
for literature itself. In the words of an excellent 
teacher, careful, enthusiastic seading of the literature 
itself in some of its best specimens,—that is what we 
want to secure. 

Passages learned by heart will serve as a touch- 
stone. Prof. Meade says: “The exquisite exactness 
and beauty of the imagery and the richness of the 
diction will escape him who does not pause lovingly 
and reverently to catch tlre echoes of the golden lyre, 
whose music thrills through so much of our poetry, 
from Chaucer to Tennyson.” 

Of course, before the study of literature can be 


Se 
profitably prosecuted, a rhetorical knowledgeig 
sary. This must include the various elements, fret, 
perhaps, the study of words, whethersmooth or } 
long or short, whether from Anglo-Saxon or Latin. 
whether the author uses long, short, balanced, logge. 
or involved sentences, whether he uses im 

any extent, whether his style is concise or diffuse ete 
To imitate different styles is good practice in order tg 
master the style, but originality must be preseryed, 

But it is scarcely necessary to go further, and Lam 
sure I have given no new ideas on the subject, I want 
some. Many willacknowledge that our own rich lap. 
guage and literature are crowded out of the 
curriculum. I rejoice, however, to see that B 
Mawr is taking a step; in her circular I see this; 
“Courses of private reading upon which will be fre. 
quent examinations meant to familiarize the student 
with classical English reading.” 

Is there anything that can be substituted for g 
pure literary taste? Does anything so fit a lady t 
adorn the society in which she moves? Would ng 
such a taste charm down the endless gossip of 
the age? A mind full of the best thoughts of 
of our best authors has no room “ to let” to those who 
would spend the hours in idle talk. When the actiyg . 
scenes of life close on the man or woman, what can 
take the places of them? If one has been trained to 
a love of our best literature, what a refuge from the 
weary hours that must follow an active life! 


R. E. Lams, 



























FROM THE SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 
AT the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Colored Educational Association, on the 16th inst, 
interesting reports were read from the schools at 
Aiken and Mount Pleasant. The total number en- 
rolled at Aiken, on Second month 8th, was 246, and 
the present attendance 211. There are nine classes, 
in the highest of which (containing 8 persons), the 
studies are arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, 
English literature, writing, spelling, algebra, defining 
and composition. This class had an oral course, with 
notes, on physiology, last year, and the principal, A. 
A. F. Sprague, says: “I shall give them scientific 
notes, this year, so far as I feel it is best to take their 
time from the common branches, which they 8 
much need.” The ninth class is the primary one, in 
which the instruction is of the simplest kind. The 
ages of the scholars (taking all classes) range from 
4 years to 31 years. Martha Schofield says: “If the 
number in the upper class seems small, it is because 
so few have means to remain until they graduate, 
and until they do they are not well fitted to teach. 
The winter has been so cold, and crops were 80 poor, 
many could not get clothing and shoes to come, but 
now there is a daily increase. This morning, 8 
mother came with six daughters, two of them over 2), 
and not one as far as subtraction. They live 2 
miles in the country, where there is no school, and 
the mother has rented two rooms at $4 a month, and 
will stay with them, leaving the father and a son at 
home to work on the land. All the girls are used to 
working in the field, but the mother wants them # 
have a common education, and no one can realize 




















































































































































































fices they make to save the money for rent, 
ple the food they bring from home. Many 
get their children el school, but 
‘ employment enough for all to earn some- 

aoe ees - 0 though very willing wen 
The principal, A. A: F. Sprague, also says: “ We have 
six teachers for regular class work. I consider them 
faithful, earnest and successful. The pupils are re- 
markably studious ; as I look into the different rooms, 
almost invariably I find them at work. I certainly 
never taught more attentive, earnest scholars than 
those of this senior class. If people of means could 
see their eagerness to learn, and how they struggle 
for it, I am sure they would give of their abundance, 
and feel it to be a true charity. Many scholars can 
remain but a part of the year, then go outand work, to 
return for another short period, having forgotten much 
they had previously learned. This makes a tedious, 
discouraging course, and great credit is due them for 
their perseverance. A fund to aid such is much needed 
The longer I work with this race the more worthy and 
- capable I think them. The gratitudeand appreciation 
of the older pupils make a pleasant feature indeed.” 
From Mt. Pleasant, Abby D. Munroe writes: “ We 
opened our school as usual, in November. That 
month we registered between 70 and 80, but the at- 
tendance was not so good as it usually is, owing to 
sickness. In December we registered 110, and the 
same inJanuary. The diseases spoken of (whooping- 
cough, measles, fevers,) spread from the village to the 
country, and very few country children—not more 
than a dozen—have come as yet. In age our pupils 
range from 6 to 18 (there are 2 only over 16). It is 
an ungraded school. Our aim is to give a good, thor- 
ough grammar-school education. The few who have 
the ability or the desire for an advanced education 
we recommend to the Normal Schools and Institutes, 
of which there are several in the South. In 
the primer and alphabet we have now but a small 
class, as a great many of the parents can now read 
themselves, and so are able to start their children. It 
may be interesting for you to know that of the last 
class that went from our school, five in number, four 
are now teaching in this county, while the other, a 
young man, has entered Howard University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.,) to pursue his studies further. But we 
take no more pride in these than in the scores who, 
for miles through the country, are settled on little 
farms of their own, purchased by the labor of their 
own hands,—good, honest citizens, faithful parents, 
many of them holding responsible positions in the 
community.” A.D.M. refers to the great inconven- 
ience and disadvantage of having to occupy a church 
for theschool use (the school-house having been com- 
pletely destroyed by the cyclone of 1885), and says 
further: “The children pay a tax of twenty cents a 
month,—those who are able,—and this serves to meet 
running expenses, pay janitor and partially provide 
books. They also provide fuel, which, since the win- 
ters have grown so severe, is quite an item. On the 
whole we have a very pleasant, interesting school, and 
often wish our friends could look in upon us and see 


the room full of bright, happy faces, as we gather from 
day to day. 


what sacri 
or how sim 
more come to 
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“We have lost three of our pupils by death since 
my return, and another is lying very low. And you 
must know that sickness among the pupils of a school 
like ours means an additional tax upon the teachers’ 
time and strength. The little girl who is so sick now 
we found destitute of everything that would make a 
sick person comfortable, her mother and brother be- 
ing sick in the same room. To make their condition 
worse, their house was almost destroyed during the 
earthquake. It was a very singular case; a well of 
hot water formed underneath the house,—which was 
situated near a creek,—and boiled up, lifting up the 
floor-boards and finally lifting the house from its foun- 
dation. During this process of boiling, different colors 
of mud were thrown into the air. The house has been 
but partially repaired and is very open. There has 
been untold suffering here this winter. The effects of 
the earthquake have been felt by all classes, but by 
the poor people more particularly, and their losses, 
though great to them, were not considered in com- 
parison with those of others who had more worth 
noticing. Still, they struggle on hopefully, as they 
have always done, in the face of difficulties and trials 
that would have brought those less patient and hope- 
ful to the verge of despair. 

“For more than a score of years now this school 
has stood with open doors, to welcome all who could 
avail themselves of its advantages, eight months of 
each year. Its-influence in this community is 
acknowledged by all, as the influence of all such 
schools must needs be. Within a few years, a por- 
tion of Charleston county has been set apart into 
Berkely county, and Mt. Pleasant has become the 
county seat. This has increased its population con- 
siderably, and we now have more pupils from within 
the village limits than ever before, and these are our 
best attenders and remain in school the longest, the 
country children being obliged to work on the plan- 
tations the greater part of the year. This week they 
have been holding court here, and as we have seen 
the prisoners taken from the jail and carried to their 
trial it has been encouraging for us to know that not 
one of our pupils has ever gone through with that 
experience, or ever been a prisoner in the jail; nor 
do we know of one who has become a drunkard.” 


APPEAL AGAINST WAR IN EUROPE. 


OVER fifty memorials to branch peace societies and 
correspondents in Europe have just been sent on out- 
going steamers by the Universal Peace Union, inter- 
ceding for peace among the nationsof the Old World. 
The recipients are requested to immediately com- 
municate the memorial, “inthe national language, 
with any remarks of their own, to their govern- 
ments.” The memorials are headed “ America to 
Europe,” and the European peace societies are ad- 
dressed as follows: 

Esteemed Friends and Co-laborers: The repeated 
rumors threatening war in Europe move us in sym- 
pathy for all likely to be affected by the awful 
catastrophe of an appeal to the arbitrament of arms. 
This we desire to avert. 

In this age of enlightenment, of rapid communica- 
tion, of prosperous commercial intercourse, of cher- 
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ished ties of homes and social relationships, and of 
the recognition of the one Father of us all, it seetns 
to us it would be a monstrous crime to involve a great 
continent, or any portion thereof, in war, with its 
fearful expense, desolation and destruction, blood- 
shed, agony and death. 

Surely the history of the past furnishes sufficient 
examples where reason, diplomacy, mediation and 
arbitration have settled difficulties equally compli- 
cated with those which now embarrass your portion 
of the world. 

What, then, is the office of peace societies? With 
our numerous organizations throughout the civilized 
world, wherein shall we prove our strength and our 
faith ? 

In this spirit we have held public meetings and 
conferred together, and now appeal to you, each in 
your own way and in your own language, to mem- 
orialize your governments, and, indeed, all govern- 
ments where not represented by a peace society, to 
submit the questions at issue to a conference of all 
the Powers of Europe, as a great National Council of 
Peace ; and if such a body fail in an amicable settle- 
ment, to leave all to impartial arbitration, agreeing 
to abide by the decision. We enjoin it upon you to 
wait jupon your governments by delegations, but, 
where this cannot be done, to send your memorial 
speedily by trusty agents. 

You may let it be known that this petition 
emanates from the sincere love and sympathy of 
friends of peace in America, who would have all 
mankind enjoy the blessings of peace, and be forever 
preserved from the horrors of war. 

We cannot too often impress the fact that by a 
proportionate reduction of the army of each nation 
there will be maintained the same relative position 
as by proportionate increase of armies, and certainly 
it would be looking forward to ultimate disarma- 
ment, which we so sincerely desire, as aiding in se- 
curing perpetual peace, happiness and prosperity. 

With our sincere prayers for your success in this 
beneficial work for the welfare of all we are your as- 
sured friends: 

On behalf of the Universal Peace Union, 

Atrrep H. Love, President. 
Attest—T. Ellwood Longshore, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, U.8., February 10, 1887. 


The following circular on the same subject has 
also been sent out: 
Boszvon, Mass., U. 8. A., February 18, 1887. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, ORGANIZED 
A. D. 1828. 
To Tue Peace Societies or EvuROPE; 

Greetine :—In pursuance of our duty, and moved 
by rumors and threats of war, which the almost daily 
increase of national armaments originate and aug- 
ment, we, in common with other peace-loving Amer- 
icans, venture to address you as in sympathy with us 
in endeavors to avert its impending calamities. 

Recent history affords'so many examples of suc- 
cessful international arbitration as to strengthen our 
belief and hope that resort may be had to it, not only 
in present emergencies, but permanently, as an inex- 





pensive and bloodless method of Settling nat 
quarrels. This hope has impelled us to add 
own Government through a multitude of a 
each numerously signed, praying it to enter into 
ciations with other governments in order to mag 
tute a permanent International Court of Arbitry 
and, till that be secured, to put an arbitration 
in every treaty. The Congress of the United Statey 
has thus far responded favorably. 

Will you allow us to suggest and urge that each 
your societies memorialize your own govern ‘ 
and indeed all governments under which peace 
cieties do not exist, to attempt arbitration if nel 
tion fails to secure peace ? 

Every preparation for war on the part of ANY gor, 
ernment is seized upon by its neighbors ag a preters 
to enormously increase their own armaments, anj 
thus augment taxation and debt. This has gone 
till some nations are, even in peace, on the y . 
bankruptcy. The irksome idleness and frightful cog 
of vast armies; the increasing expense incident 
to the introduction of the latest military inventions; 
the self-confidence born of such immense prepara. 
tions, with the natural desire to employ them, al 
urge to war. If there be no sufficient pretext, govern. 
ments are tempted to invent one. 

Delaysare dangerous. A single diplomatic miggn. 
derstanding or alleged insult ; some inadvertence Upon 
the frontier or the high seas which may be constragd 
as dishonoring a flag, or outraging a citizen, may pre- 
cipitate a war, the limits, cost, suffering and Wrongs 
of which the wisest cannot estimate. 

It seems our duty, as a society organized for the 
promotion of peace, earnestly and at once by every 
means in our power, to protest against the warlike at- 
titude of Christendom, asa causeles3 and unreasonable 
jeopardizi ng of the peace of the world, and with it all 
the highest and best interests of mankind. You will 
undoubtedly unite with us and kindred societies ip 
this earnest protest, and also in a persistent and per. 
petual effort to secure practical and governmental ex. 
pression to that sentiment of international concord 
which exists in the hearts of the best subjects and 
citizens of all countries. 

With high respect and earnest sympathy, 

Epwarp 8. Tosey, President. 





IMPORTANT LEGACIES TO FRIENDS’ 
WORK. 
THE will of our late venerable friend, John M. 
George, of Overbrook, was admitted to probate in the 
office of the Register of Wills, of Philadelphia, on 
the 18th instant. The bequests are of much interest 
to Friends of this Yearly Meeting. They are as fol- 
lows: “To the Trustees of the Merion Preparative 
Meeting of Friends, $5000 in trust, the income to be 
appropriated and used exclusively to and for keeping 
in repair the meeting-house and burial grounds for 
ever ; to Swarthmore College, $5000; the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital, $4000; the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Colored Persons, $5000 ; the Woman’s Hospital, $3000; 
the Trustees of Radnor Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
$30C0 in trust, the income to be used for the support 














f poor Friends ; to the George Institute in Heston- 
vole $5000, the interest to be used for the purchase 
. books for the library; the Old Couples’ Home, 
0 - Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind, $2000; the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, $2000.” — j 

A‘final clause reads: “ I give, devise and bequeath 
the rest, residue and remainder of my estate what- 
goever and wheresover situate, both real and person- 
al, to my executors and the survivors and survivor of 
them and the heirs of such survivor in trust and 
confidence that they shall and will appropriate and 
apply the whole of the clear proceeds thereof, and all 
the income which shall accrue and be devised there- 

ee for the purpose hereinafter mentioned, that is 

to say, I authorize and empower my said executors 
and the survivors of them or survivor of them to pay 
the same, as realized, over to the Treasurer for the 
time being of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, of Phil- 
adelphia, that holds its sessions annually at or near 
the corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, in said 
city, for the purpose of erecting a boarding-school, to 
be located at some suitable place in Eastern Pennsyl- 
yania, and to be for the education of children of 
members of the Society of Friends and such others as 
a committee appointed by the said Yearly Meeting 
may think proper. This bequest is to be for the erec- 
tion of suitable, plain buildings, and the balance not 
needed for that purpose to form a fund, the interest 
of which may be applied towards reducing the cost 
of education. And should it be expedient, my exe- 
cutors shall have full power to sell and convey any 
portion of my residuary real estate without liability 
on the part of the purchasers or purchaser for the ap- 
plication of the purchase money.” The executors 
named are A. Lewis Smith, of Media, Pa.; Richard 
H. Downing, 1613 Race street, and Amos G. Cham- 
bers, Seventy-third street and Elmwood avenue, West 
Philadelphia. 

(It is stated that the personal property is valued 
at upwards of $200,000, and that the whole estate 
will be over $500,000.) 


DISARMAMENT. 


“PUT ap thesword!” The voice of Christ once more 
Speaks in the pauses of the cannon’s roar, 

O'er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 

And left dry ashes ; over trenches heaped 

With nameless dead ; o’er cities starving slow 
Under a rain of fire ; through wards of woe 
Down which a groaning diapason runs 

From tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sons, 
Of desolate women in their far off homes, 
Waiting to hear the step that never comes! 
Omen and brothers! let that voice be heard; 
War fails, try peace; put up the useless sword. 


Fear not the end. Thére is a story told 

Tn Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold, 
And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 

With grave responses listening unto it : 

Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 

Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 

Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 

Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 
“Oson of peace!” the giant cried, “ thy fate 
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Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.” 
The unarmed Buddha, looking, with no trace 

Of fear or anger, in the monster’s face, 

In pity said: ‘‘ Poor fiend, even thee I love.” 

Lo! as he spake the sky-tall terror sank 

To hand-breadth size ; the huge abhorrence shrank 
Into the form and fashion of a dove; 

And where the thunder of its rage was heard 
Circling above him sweetly sang the bird ; 

“ Hate hath no harm for love,” so ran the song ;— 
And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong. 


—JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


OH, GRANT US LIGHT! 


OH, grant us light, that we may know 
The wisdom thou alone canst give, 
That truth may guide where’er we go 
And virtue bless where’er we live! 


Oh, grant us light, that we may see 
Where error lurks in human lore, 
And turn our doubting minds to thee, 

And love thy simple word the more! 


Oh, grant us light that we may learn 
How dead is life from thee apart, 
How sure is joy for all who tarn 
To thee an undivided heart! 


Oh, grant us light in grief and pain 
To lift our burdened hearts above, 
And count the very Cross a gain, 
And bless our Father’s hidden love! 


Oh, grant us light, when, soon or late, 
All earthly scenes shall pass away, 
In thee to find the open gate 
To deathless home and endless day ! 


—L. Tuttiett. 


TAKE THOU MY HAND. 
TAKE thou my hand, dear Father ; all the day 
My willful feet have wandered to and fro, 
Bent to pursue a more alluring way 
Than that plain path marked out for me to go. 


How swift my feet where swiftness is a snare! 
But toward my duty, Lord, alas, how slow! 

Naught is my life without reproving care— 
Take thou my hand, and guide me as I go. 


Sometimes I hear light laughter on the breeze ; 
Sometimes I hear soft voices calling low, 

Tempting my soul to pause awhile and seize 
Some siren joy before I farther go. 


Too weak am I alone to run my race, 
But thou art strong and lovest me, I know; 
Lead me, my Lord, to see thy blessed face, 
Hold fast my hand, and guide me as I go. 
—Selected. 


SOME FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 


HERE are some of my first impressions of England as 
seen from the carriage and from the cars. How very 
English! I recall Birket Foster's Pictures of English 
Landscape,—a beautiful, poetical series of views, but 
hardly more poetical than the reality. How thor- 
oughly England is groomed! Our New England out- 
of-doors landscape often looks as if it had just got out 
of bed, and had not finished its toilet. The glowing 
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green of everything strikes me: green hedges in place 
of our rail-fences, always ugly, and our rude stoné- 
walls, which are not wanting in a certain look of fit- 
ness approaching to comeliness, and are really pictur- 
esque when lichen-coated, but poor features of land- 
scape as compared to these universal hedges. I am 
disappointed in the trees, so far; I have not seen one 
large tree as yet. Most of the trees are of very 
moderate dimensions, feathered all the way up their 
long, slender trunks with a lop-sided mop of leaves at 
the top, like a wig which has slipped awry. I trust 
that I am not finding everything couleur de rose; but 
I certainly do find the cheeks of children and young 
persons of such brilliant rosy hue as I do not remem- 
that I have ever seen before. I am almost ready to 
think thisand that child’s face has been colored from 
a pink saucer. If the Saxon youths exposed for sale 
at Rome, in the days of Pope Gregory the Great, had 
complexions like these children, no wonder that the 
pontiff exclaimed, Not Angli, but angeli/ All this may 
sound a little extravagant, but I am giving my im- 
pressions without any intentional exaggeration. How 
far these first impressions may be modified by after- 
experiences there will be time enough to find out and 
to tell. It is better to set them down at once just as 
they are. A first impression is one never to be re- 
peated; the second look will see much that was not 
noticed, but it will not reproduce the sharp lines of 
the first proof, which is always interesting, no matter 
what the eye or the mind fixes.upon. “I see men as 
trees walking.” That first experience could not be 
mended. When Dickens landed in Boston, he was 
struck with the brightness of all the objects he saw,— 
buildings, signs, and so forth. When I landed in 
Liverpool, everything looked very dark, very dingy, 
very massive, in the streets I drove through. So in 
London, but in a week it all seemed natural enough. 
—Dr. O. W. Holmes in Atlantic Monthly. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN DENMARK. 
THE Danes have a society unlike those of any other 
people we know. It is known as “The Maiden As- 
surance Society.” Its aim is to provide for a class— 
single women of well-to-do families. It shelters and 
cares for them and furnishes them with “ pin-money.” 
Its methods are thus described: As soon as a girl- 
child is born to him the father enrolls her name in a 
certain association, and pays a certain sum, and 
thereafter a fixed sum to the society. When she has 
reached the age of—we believe—21, and is not married, 
she becomes entitled to a fixed income and to a suite 
of apartments in a large building of the association, 
with gardens and park about it, inhabited by other 
young or older ladies who have thus become mem- 
bers. If her father dies in her youth, and ghe desires 
it, she has shelter in this building, and, at a fixed time, 
her own income. When she dies or marries all this 
right to income lapses, and the money paid in swells 
the endowment of the association. Her father may 
pay for twenty years, and then her marriage cut off 
all advantage of the insurance. But this very chance 
must enable the company to charge lower annual 
premiums, and make the burden less on the father 
insuring. He has, anyway, the pleasant feeling that 
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his small annual payments are insuring his 4 
future, and giving her a comfortable home and 
come after he has gone. It is obvious that i 
chances for marriage among a given Dumber 
women can be calculated as closely as those of 
The plan has worked well for generations in Copen. 
hagen.— Fxchange. 


———————————————SSS=== 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—In all the Roman Catholic churches of the diocese 
Wilmington, Delaware, on the 13th inst., a pastoral . 
read from Bishop Curtis forbidding balls given with then 
tention of raising money for religious purposes: also the 
holding of picnics, fairs, excursions or entertainments o 
any kind for the benefit of anything religious or charitable 
without the approval and consent of the Bishop, 


—A telegram from the City of Mexico says thata 
ject is on foot in London for sending five thousand Jewish 
colonists to Mexico to be distributed among the agricultur) 
districts. The proposed colonists are victims of Russian 
persecution. The promoter of the project in Mexico is 
Lionel Samuel, who is in correspondence with some of the 
principal Hebrew bankers and clergymen of London, 


—Direct telegraphic communication has been estab. 
lished between New Westminster, British Columbia, ang 
London, England. This is the longest telegraph cireuit 
ever worked, including altogether over six thousand miles 
of land wire and cable. 


—Dr. Macgowan has sent to the Agricultural Bureaus 
collection of shoes made of rice straw, like those which are 
worn by the laboring people in the south of China, Theg 
shoes are made by the old and feeble, who are unfit for 
hard labor, and cost only a fqw cents per pair, It is sug. 
gested that the manufacture of such shoes in the rice 
producing regions of the Southern States would be a most 
useful innovation. It is also suggested that for nursery 
use straw shoes would be invaluable, as giving greater 
freedom to the growing feet of children. 


—A new method of getting rid of the snow which had 
accumulated in the streets of London and stopped the 
traffic after the great fall during the Christmas holidays 
was tried by the authorities of one parish with great sue- 
cess. The snow instead of being carted away, was thrown 
upon a large tray which was kept hot by a portable boiler, 
By this method it was quickly melted and passed off into 
the drains as a stream of water. The snow-plough was 
also used with good effect in the main thoroughfares, 
clearing a broad track in the centre of the road, but rais- 
ing upa hill of snow on either side, which did not con- 
duce to the comfort of pedestrians. 


—A violent wind storm, with a maximum velocity 
of 60 miles an hour, swept over eastern Colorado on the 
17th inst., before daylight. In Denver, windows were 
smashed, chimneys and telegraph poles leveled and houses 
unroofed. On the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, near 
Colorado Springs, a train of seven cars was blown from the 
track, and the mail car and its contents were burned. No 
person was injured. A train was also blown from the 
track near Morrison, and several persons were injured, one 
having a leg broken. Near Como an express train was 
blown over a bridge and wrecked, and nearly all the pas- 
sengers and train men were severely injured. A freight 
train of twenty cars was blown from a side track and the 
cars were hadly damaged near Colorado Springs. ll 
trains arriving at Denver were delayed from five to'ten 
hours by the storm. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

gan Francisco, February 21.—Australian advices by 
the steamer Zealandia, which arrived here yesterday, state 
that sixty lives were lost by the recent floods at Brisbane, 
Queensland. The damage to property is enormous, but can- 
not yet be estimated. 

Vienna, Feb. 18.—A semi-official letter from St. Peters- 
burg represents that Russia is waiting fora Franco-German 
conflict which she considers inevitable, to realize her own 
Balkan projects. While making no compact with France, 
Russia would consider it to be to her own interest not to 
allow Germany to be victorious in a struggle between those 
countries. It is supposed that this intention on the part of 
Russia explains the dallying in the negotiations for the 
settlement of the Bulgarian question now being carried on 
at Constantinople. 

SAN FRANCISCO . February 21.—Later advices from Hon- 
olulu give details of an eruption of the volcano Mauna 
Los. The eruption began on January 16, when a column 
of fire shot up from the south crater. Nothing more took 
place for two days. Then suddenly the whole district 
around the volcano was kept in tremulous motion by an al- 
most constant succession of heavy earthquake shocks. One 
cool-headed observer kept a record, which showed 383 
shocks in thirty-six hours. Nothing was seen of lava until 
January 18, as it found an underground passage. On that 
day, however, it broke into view, and three great rivers of 
molten lava took their course to the sea. One stream 
reached the ocean in two days and the others were reported 
as not far behind in their course. They wiped out planta- 
tions, houses, etc., but so far as learned caused no loss of 
life, as the natives and foreigners received timely warning 
and abandoned their places. The path of the lava is 
through a thickly-settled region and the damage is great. 

The loss from the earthquake is also heavy, as many 
walls and buildings were shaken down. On the night of 
January 19 the terror of the inhabitants was great, as they 
feared that a tidal wave would follow the shocks. A second 
eruption broke out February 7, but it ceased the next day. 

On February 12 the Honolulu Bulletin issued an extra 
announcing a volcanic outbreak of Mokuaweoweo. Smoke, 
steam and lava were emitted. The lava flowed in the di- 
rection of Kawaihal. 

No ambition, however noble it may seem in itself, 
is worthy of a true man, if it interferes with the per- 
formance of his present duty. Nor is any man likely 
to do well at something that he would like to do by 
and by, if he is not ready to do as well as he can do 
at that which he ought to do just now. The path to 
future success is always through present duty. 


We should more seldom take offence at each other, 
if we looked oftener at the why than at the what— 
Dillwyn’s “ Reflections.” 


THERE are men who speak contemptuously of 
“book-learning.” They even look down upon all that 
is to be gained from the study of books, and they 
count themselves fully furnished for life by their 
“practical knowledge.” Such men are to be pitied. 
They are not, however, much narrower than the men 
who think that everything needful is to be learned 
‘from books, and who look down upon all forms of 


practical experience as a means of intellectual attain- 
ment. 


Ler us honor old age, since it is what we all tend 
to.—Bion. 


~ 


HE only adorns his station who believes that he is 
adorned by it—RucuTer. 


Our life is an apprenticeship to the truth that 
around every circle another can be drawn.—Emer- 
SON. 


Waar is resignation? It is putting God between 
one’s self and one’s grief—Mapamer SwETcHINE. 


WHEN we survey the beauty of the natural world: 
we cannot but appreciate the wondrous working of 
the Deity that made, and rules, and regulates the 
universe. B. W. S. 


NOTICES. 

*,* “The Committee on Education of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends” will hold a Conference with 
Parents, School Committees, Teachers, and others interest- 
ed, on Seventh day, Third month 5th, 1887, at Fifteenth and 
Race Sts., Philadelphia, commencing at 1.30 o’clock, P. M. 
Punctual attendance is desired. t 

The subjects to be considered are : 

1. “ What constitutes a suitable preparation for a course of 
study in Science.” 

2. “The necessity and means of educating the will.” 

3. “ The first and last fifteen minutes of school.” 

All interested are invited to attend. 

Wm. WADE GriscoM, Clerk- 


*,* A Conference under the auspices of the Visiting 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting will be held on 
the occasion of Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at Lombard 
street meeting-house, on First-day, Third month 14, at 3.30 
o'clock, P. M. 


The subject of ‘ The Mission of the Society of Friends, 
and the Present Duty of its Members,” will be considered, 
and a free expression of views thereon is desired. By 


order of THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
Baltimore, Second month 21. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Second month will occur as 
follows: 


26. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
28. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
28. Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ont. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful_supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3@When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.~“@a 


'ANTED.— Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 


Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 


_ cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 


school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would help- 
us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 
SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
AIKEN, SouTH CAROLINA. 
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THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL FOR 1887. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named be) 
ow, 


for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 3.30 | 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 5.10 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 5.80 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.). 4.10 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8.) 9.60 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . 5.00 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . 4.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) 5.10. | 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) 4.60 
Cu1caGco INTER-OcEAN, ($1.) 3.40 

SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.50.) $4.50 
MONTHLIES. 
Tue CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.) $3.50 


ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.00), 5.00 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*, * Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 


$2. 50 from the rate given “ for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do notnow 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper at their convenience. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough | 

courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a | 

good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. | 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 

address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Locust Valley, Long | Island, N N. _Y. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR Y YOUNG , 
LADIES. West CHESTER, PA. 
Spring and Summer term of this Institution will commence 
First month 3ist, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate course of 
study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARL INGTON, Ph. D. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 





beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, | 
Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


83 NorTH SECOND ST., PHILA. - 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- | 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York | 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 
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PERIODICAL. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . 
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PRICE FOR Borg 



















HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) ol 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) . 5m) 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) ‘ 3.95 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) 6.60 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 6.6 
St. NicHOoLas, ($3.) 0 Oily 5.10 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN aes: ($5.) . 6.60 
WIDE AWAKE, ($3.) 4.60 
BABYHOOD, ($1.50) 3.60 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) 4.10 
VICK’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . 3.40 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . 3.60 
GARDENER’s MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . 40 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) 5.00 





THE FARM JOURNAL, (0.50.) 














































The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. Th 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, aay, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. §a@s>When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it wpon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~@3u 


((HARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 






























All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 





A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON'S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLp Dry BLocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Lindley M. Elkanton, 


532_StT. JoHN STREET, 






PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


CaprTAL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVES[JMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES ard tts own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
20 MBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
GEO. a Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 


gecTors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
Dr J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. ; 


Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 








FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


—_— 








FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION; 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. Mailed. 
Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 .60 | Holy Life and Paul’s Speech. H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - .25 .29 Turford, - - - - 40 438 
Life of William Penn. By S. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 





Retail. Mailed 


ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 1.13 Yearly Meeting - - 85 

Paper, - - - 25 .35 | Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 

Life of George Fox. ByS. M. Jan- Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 35 

ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 1.12 - ” o Sheep, 2. 
Conversations on Religious Subjects. Christian Baptism. William Dell. 

By S.M. Janney, - - 50 54 Per Dozen, - - oo 5 

‘Peace Principles Exemplified. By S. Dymond on War, - .20 


M. Janney, - - - 75 .81 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- Johnson, - . 20 


per. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1.09 |, Scraps of Thought and Feeling. By 
Vital Religion. By S. M. Janney. J. Johnson, - “ 80 
Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 i Scriptural Watchword. J. Johnson, .50 
History of Friends. By S. M. Janney. Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. Six 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 4.00 Volumes, - - - 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - J Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Com- 
History of the Separation. By 8. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, .60 ‘ George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - 1.2: Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 56.00 
Journal of John Woolman, - é : Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 
“ - “  Whittier’s, Letters of Elias Hicks, - - 75 
Journal of John Comly, - E Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 
No Cross, No Crown. By William Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
Penn, - - - - .87 J. Jackson. Paper, - - .80 
Rise and Progress of Friends. By Cloth, - - - 50 
William Penn, - . .28 | Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Conversations on the Queries. By 
and Children. Per Dozen, - 53 H. E. Stockley, - 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 | True Peace, - - - 
Autobiography of Benjamin Hallow- Plain Path, - - 
ell, - - - - 1.40 1.55 | Journal of Hugh Judge, - 
Dr, Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 .O4 | Life of Isaac T. Hopper, 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
wo. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENN 
— $$ re 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrosed 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLoryp 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, - - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, ~ 


] NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUA RDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. ' 
b L. Y. ,000. 
— CHAR Ripert Sk Hnarance Depart aS SURPLUS, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsrRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mu- 
Ions. s@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 

Pres. EDW.*M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuhry, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 











Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


enemies Philadelphia. | 
Partor, Drntne Room, LIBRARY CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS . CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 


Amos HILLBORN & Co,, | 


| Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. | 





MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


Sprines, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. | BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 
—— A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. ne ae a Se 

















JUST PUBLISHED. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 





THE PIONEER QUAKERS. CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
By R. P. Hallowell, author of “‘ The Quaker Inva- Rida aban De 
sion of Massachusetts.” 1 vol., 16mo. Price eantnenee ; 
ety Oy SP aot. 1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
For Sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, a, 
15th and Race Sts., Phila. | 8 BOA N, 12th St Feo? Wallace Bae 








FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


UNITED WITH 


The Friends Fournal. 





— 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED.) 





TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, oneyear, . - $2.50 | 8 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, . - 5cents | 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 





OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 744 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFTs, or 
Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 
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TANTED.—A boy between 16 and 17 as appren- 
tice at the printing business. Must have a good education, 


and especially must write well and read manuscript readily. 
$3.00 per week first year. Friends’ Printing House, Sixth and 
Arch (Knickerbocker Building). 





GENTLEMAN (a Friend) of several years’ ex- 
perience desires a good position as Principal or Assistant in 


a school for the coming year. Address “A,” Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer Office. 





'ANTED.—A companionable woman, who will be 
treated as a member of the family, to take charge of light 


cooking in a family of four, no rough work included. Please do 
not apply unless the very best reference can be given. Address 
B. this office. 





HE “COUNCIL FIRE” DEMANDS JUSTICE 


for the Indians. It will not compromise with wrong. It 


gives the Indians a hearing. $1.00 a year, 3 months on trial for 
15 cents. T. A. BLAND, publisher, 1121 10th St., 


Washington, D. C. 


COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL OF 


The Academy of the Fine Arts 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 





Fourth day, Third month 2d. 


PROF. EDMUND J. JAMES, University of Pa., 
“ Our Forests.” 


Fourth day, Third month 9th. 
ROBERT MAURICE LUTHER, 


“ Social and Religious Life in Burmah.” 


Fourth day, Third Month 16th. 
INAZO OTA, Johns Hopkins University, 


“ American Influences in Japan.” 


Lectures begin at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Tickets for the Course, $1.50; Single ticket, $0.50; Scholar’s 
ticket half price. 

Can be obtained from any of the Officers of the Institute, or at 
the rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert Street ; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch Street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, or at 
the Hall on the evening of the Lectures. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERoHANT TAILOR. 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
. great interest to every utilitarian 
i to see the establisnment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
4 [am in communication with all 
~ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


To SuPERINTENDENTS OF First-DAY SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

ERS IN NEED OF BooKs FOR THE YOUNG: 

The Frrenps’ Book AssociATION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 


JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 
“I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1840 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSp 


KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH Sty, 


THE attention of all who may need Printing of 
any kind is invited to the establishment gt the 
south-west corner of Sixth and Arch Sts, (Knick. 
erbocker Building, fifth floor) of a well-equipped 
printing-office, with a book bindery and blank 
book manufactory in connection therewith, de. 
signed especially to meet the needs of Friends for 
work of the above character. Our machinery and 
outfit are mainly new, and of the best kinds, The 
work will be in charge of men of thorough praeti. 
cal training and experience. It will be our steady 
purpose to do work with uniform excellence and 
good taste, at very moderate prices. 

Our work comprises books, pamphlets, periodi. 
cals, memorials, sermons, reports, catalogues ; cir. 
culars, cards, and bill headings, envelopes, and of. 
fice stationery ; blank books, large or small, ruled 
printed, and bound in any style; check, receipt, 
and bill books; ruling, numbering, perforating, ete, 
and binding of books and magazines, in any style 
desired. 

To those who may be ignorant or undecided re. 
garding styles, qualities, proof-reading, or techni- 
cal details, we shall be glad to give any needed 
information or assistance. We cordially invite 
Friends to call and learn the range and character 
of our work, and our facilities tor executing it, 
Those at a distance needing printing, are invited 
to correspond with us. 


FERRIS BROS., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, AND Book BINDERS, 
S. W. Cor. SrxTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR) 


PHILADELPHIA, 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard ¥. 
Jenkins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND Jopr. 
NAL, 921 Arch Street. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 








Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
THomAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


SV48 THMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college coum 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training anda Preparatory School. Healthful location, lame 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus, 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


KANSAS HOMES. 


Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, on 
10 years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest inaé- 
vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first payment 
until the end of second year. For full information write or spply 
to Grist & MoorE, Ellis, Kansss 
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VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 





PENNSYL 
‘oN AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 


*Daily. ZDaily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


cars ee . ath Bit 
ant urg a West 14 a.m 
ttsburg and the We’ 

Line, FiGincinnatl Express 1350 Pm. 
Wesierxpes Wet 8; 7 ss #11.25 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . ° . ° . . . ° we = 
N Express ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° . its = 
W EXpress alo Express, except Saturday | 11.25p.m. 
ee _ ° ° : ° . . ° 30 a.m 
DAy -olemg TEM am. OnSunday,. . . 430a.m. 
ne urg Express, 74.30 and7.40and . ... *lll4am 


Martinsb ss, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11,25 
Cha Dro a joal Ovalley Express, *11.14 a.m., and New 
Preans Express, with through car to Atlanta, at *4.30 a.m. 


Express . ° ‘ . e - $5.40 p.m. 
in xe 94.90, 11.14 am. ; 5.40 p.m. 
Mail Train a e . . . . . . . 1b . . 
Harrisb’ Accommodation . ‘ . . ‘i + , $2.15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. . ° ° ° - oo a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express ‘i . $4.80, 11.14 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . . ; 25.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 
hohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 
en” 1235, 2.20, 3.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
1137 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10.22, a.m., 1.25 2.35, 
5.20, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. 4 
For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10, 7.25 and 9.05a.m., 
2%, 4.10 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
‘Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-days. 
For Pottsville, 6.10, 905 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p.m. week-days. Sundays 
9,28 a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 9.40, 

Tandil.15 a.m. {Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.85, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
326, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 
4.50}, 6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
Ca , Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Sap, 4.00 p.m. 


FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10, 7.34 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 
Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


eee. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.20, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. On Sundays, 
9.15 a.m. and 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 
11.46a.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
a, and 6.57 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.08 and 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 11.46 a.m. (Limited Express, 
12.35 ) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

ping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

s. Me’ Goce Eeeak ant Chettant Steeetn, 
. J 8. E. Corner Broad an u 
TicKET OFFICES : ag S ie —— —. 
0. eral Street, Camden. 
ARLES E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 





Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 








DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 





N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 





woah WM. HEACOCK, fie 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PLANTS, BULBS. 
Dreer’s Garden Calen- 
dar for 1887, offering 
evi ing for the Garden 
& Farm sent for 6c, inter 

EXEY A DREGE Necdsman 
HENRY A. sman 
714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 
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TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden S8t., Phila. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


jp Paes AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 




































































BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 














Aquita J. LixvILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


BUILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 
Jos 8. Hangs, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 


Usual Price, 50 Cents. 


New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 
Other Papers just as cheap. Samples 
sent free. 

A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P. 0.,N. J. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES. REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, | First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank TON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1125. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


FOR SALE. 


A FINE OIL PORTRAIT OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Can be seen at 1508 Brandywine street, Third- or Fifth-day 
mornings, or any day after 6 o’clock, or address 
E. SIMPSON. 























































































































































































PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the \orenty 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead eon 
name of another member of the same family is given, in the 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we SUPpoee it 
a new subscription, and send two papers. ‘he 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
help to avoid mistakes. Cin willy 





*,* THE Index and Title-Page for last year is read 
who wish to bind, and will be forwarded to subseribens an tee 
asked for. Send postal card with name and address, ‘ 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do 
accept any responsibility for the views of co ¥ 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whethew 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the vellll 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER am 
JouRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order tg 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth. 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise. 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or douiy. 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, 
the appéarance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certaip 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER ap 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of om 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform usof 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particulg 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extn 
numbers printed. 





Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and other 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for, 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C, 
under charge of Abby Monroe. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila, 
SaraH J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Louisa J. Roperts, Correspondent, 421 N. Sixth St., Phila 
HENRY M. LaInG, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa., Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia, Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia, George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan ON MORTGAGE 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AN 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





